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France and Indochina 
> 


Mr. Laco: Was Dien Bien Phu one of the decisive battles of the 
world? Only this morning the press reports that the United States has 
advised its citizens living in Indochina to leave northern Indochina at 
once. Again the seriousness of the situation in Indochina is called to 
our attention. 

Does the fall of Dien Bien Phu mean the end of the colonial system 
in Southeast Asia? Will the fall force the Western powers out of Asia? 
Does it force the United States to undertake an “agonizing reappraisal” 
of its own foreign policy? Does this situation split the United States 
from its European Allies? Such questions divide the world and the 
American people in this anxious age. 

| Gottschalk, do you believe that Dien Bien Phu was one of the deci- 
sive battles of recent times? 


Mr. GorrscHatk: I will have to divide that question into two parts. 
t was certainly a great tactical victory for the Vietminh, the Commu- 
hist forces, because it enabled them to establish control of northern 
indochina. But, on the other hand, as to whether it is a decisive battle 
in the sense that it will cause a realignment of the powers which are 
mterested in Asia or will make a great change in the colonial policies 
pf the world seems to me a matter which depends greatly upon the 
future outcome. I would be inclined to be rather doubtful about the 


) Mr. Lacu: Finer, what is your view in this matter? 


) Mr. Finzr: My view is that Dien Bien Phu is a decisive battle accord- 
ng to the steps which are taken now. If the French retreat from 
Hanoi and Haiphong and leave Indochina, if they are not supported in 
\ -aying there by their friends—and especially the United States—then it 
vould seem to me that that battle would be one of the decisive battles 
hf the world, because it will have made Indochina safe for the Com- 
hunists. I do not think that Thailand or Burma will be able to stand. 
: that were the case, India would be in the stranglehold, because the 
ommunist powers would hold its rice resources. I think that Japan 
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would then become nonviable from our point of view. Consequently, 
what we called our “defense perimeter” would have been destroyed. 

Then I would say that not only would that area of the world be de- 
prived or selved from its colonialism but in its place there would have — 
been substituted the reign of Communist parties throughout that part 
of the world. That I would regard as decisive. | 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: But, Finer, do you not think that it is conceivable | 
that all that will come out of the battle which is now going on, as a 
consequence of the French defeat at Dien Bien Phu, all that will come 
out of that will be merely a division of territories and a decision for a 
truce in which the Indochinese who are pro-Red will have northern | 
Indochina and the ones who are anxious for independence or are pro- 
Western will have southern Indochina? 


Mr. Finer: I 
as we are given to understand, the negotiations between Mendes- 
France and Ho Chi-minh are based upon a division of the territory, | 
with a subsequent election « over the whole united area, and the with. | 


the area to Communist influence. 


Mr. Lacu: I think that the press makes this pretty clear that the | 
French as well as the Americans and others are beginning to withdraw | 
at least from the Red River Delta, and, with that withdrawal, do you || 
think that this is the beginning of a massive retreat of all Western | 


power in Southeast Asia? 


: _ 


Mr. Finer: Well, I cannot say; I cannot be sure of that. It looks to) 
me like it. It looks to me as though the French, out of a kind of an)| 
effeteness and a sense really of inferiority to the problems of the day,, 
have made the retreat and that the United States, partly because of di-}| 
versions and muddleheadedness and cloudiness, has not so much re-}) 
treated as it has stayed in its own territory and not committed itself to)! 
the type of intervention which would have put some backbone into the! 
French and enabled us not to make these retreats. t 


Mr. Lacu: But have the French not had plenty of backbone up tor 


date? They have committed as much in some years for aid to Indo-} 
china as we have given them in Marshall Plan aid. ' 


Mr. Finer: And yet it seems to me that there is something mores 
troublesome than that. It seems to me rather like the feeling of Chiangy. 
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Kai-shek’s armies when he was strong in numbers and resources and 
fighting against the north. They do not seem to have a will to remain. 
They seem to have lost any ambition of this kind. I saw a picture of 
two guerrilla fighters captured by three of the French. The two guer- 
rilla fighters were practically undressed. They had not been undressed; 
that is what they could subsist on, and that is what they fought by. 
The three captors were very, very well equipped, and yet they are the 
ones who are retreating. 


Mr. Gortscnatk: But I think that you exaggerate the sense of defeat 
of the French in Indochina. There has been, in fact, a general tendency 
to exaggerate the sense of defeat. If you look at the map, you will see 
that a very large part of the territory which is now theoretically under 
the control of the French—that is to say, that is indicated as in one color 
as opposed to the control of the Vietminh, which is in another color— 
the French color will cover a larger space; and in general there has 
been no question as yet of control or retreat from southern Indochina. 

The major question is whether the French will retreat from northern 
Indochina. On the whole, even though there are spots all over the map 


| that indicate Vietminh control in southern Indochina, on the whole, the 


| French still have the larger amount of territory—at least theoretically— 
under their control. 
It seems to me that Mendés-France or anybody else is going to have 


4 to make an extraordinarily strong argument for surrendering those 


areas where the French are dominant. I do not think that we can count 
on the French retreating from Indochina as a whole. We certainly can- 
not count on their retreating without a fight in Laos and Cambodia. 


|) Mr. Finer: No. But the point is they may not make a voluntary 
4} retreat. Having given up what they have given up, they may not be in 
4 any position to defend any of the other areas, unless some arrangement 
|p is made which backs them up. I still think that what goes to the heart 
|) of the question is their spirit, their willingness to fight. They may have 
other values and ambitions—and that is a rather important thing for us 
to take into account. We may be holding up somebody who does not 
| want to be held up; and that is a rather important matter. I have that 
feeling—and I love the French people and their government and so 


) forth—and yet I have this feeling of a kind of lack of backbone. 


| Mr. Gorrscrarx: It is true that the French have been fighting the 
! war in Indochina without allowing any conscripts to go there. The war 
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has to be fought by regular troops and the Foreign Legion and so on. 
But Mendés-France has said that if this thing fails—and this is why I 
insist that he is not retreating in the sense that one would think from 
the American press—and that if he does not get the truce that he hopes 
to get, then he will insist upon conscripts being sent there. Only if he 
is defeated on that in the National Assembly can we say that the 
French do not really want to be held up. Then we will know. But 
until now I do not think that there is any decisive argument in favor 
of the belief that the French do not want to continue in Indochina. 


Mr. Lacu: You bring up this question of defeatism on the part of 
the French. Do you feel that the United States should put backbone 
into the French and make the French take a more decisive stand in 
Indochina, and perhaps even on the question of EDC in Europe? 


Mr. Finer: Yes, I do. I leave the EDC question out of it. But for the 
time I think that we have the bit. We have an actual fighting situation 
in Indochina; and I am persuaded from a consideration of the strategic 
interests of the whole area that it is an interest, I will not say, of final 
vitalness to our nation but of a great degree of importance—great 
enough for us to intervene. 

First of all, I think that it is important not to permit the Communist 
power to dominate the whole of the Pacific. With modern weapons 
and with modern missile carriers, in the shape both of ships and of 
planes, our Pacific Coast is in a vulnerable position. There is no doubt 
about it. 


Mr. Lacu: Before you go on to your other points, may I interject a 
question on that particular point. Precisely how would the United 
States manage to prevent this thing from happening in Indochina— 
that is, the Communist take-over? 


Mr. Finer: We could do that only by being willing to throw in 
troops. It is no good making grandiose statements about being unwill- 
ing to have the subordination of other peoples into slavery and so forth, 


as we have had, or pretending a bluff, as our Vice-President produced | 


in April sometime. The other side is not going to be dominated or 


domesticated by bluffs. Stalin once said, “We are people of strong | 
nerves. That kind of thing does not go with us.” So we are really up | 


against the question: Intervene or not?—and that means men. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: It seems to me quite conceivable that the British are | 
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ready to take a more aggressive stand in Southeast Asia than is visible 
from what they allow to be known to the press. I can recall a statement 
by Lord Lothian to a small group on this campus to the effect that in 
the 1930’s, during the Manchurian crisis, the British would have been 
very much more vigorous if they had got a direct promise from the 
government of the United States of direct military support. My own 
guess would be that what Churchill was after was the extent of direct 
military support in Indochina that our government could promise; and 
I think that it was the inability of our government to promise direct 
military support which is the reason for Churchill’s rather disheartened 
and quiet and subdued attitude at the present moment. 


Mr. Finer: Where does that leave us with the mentality of this 
country about its interests so far as it itself is concerned and its rela- 
tionship to the leadership or association with the other free states of the 
world? 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: The answer to that is easy. I do not know whether 
the steps which the government can take about it are easy, but it 
seems to me that the people of the United States, meaning its repre- 
_ sentatives in the Legislative and Executive branches of the government, 
have to decide where their vital interests lie and then decide the best 
| allocation of such resources which they have for the protection of those 
| vital interests. 

_ We have not as yet decided whether Indochina is vital to us or not. 
| Apparently Admiral Radford and some people of the Joint Chiefs of 
) Staff think that it is and that we have to fight, even at the risk of war; 
‘others apparently do not think so. As a consequence we have two 
minds on this. On Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays the President 
and the Vice-President announce one policy; and on Tuesdays, Thurs- 


| Mr. Finer: Then it is up to us to say what we would have them 
ijthink and have them do. 


i 


I Mr. Lacu: You started on that point a moment ago when I inter- 


if 
1 


jrupted. I wish that you would continue. 


Mr. Finer: There are one or two things which affect me very much. 
“I may be wrong; but, after all, we are in a democratic country, and 


‘every person with a sovereign vote has the right to think about these 
ys 
chings. 
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I think that Japan, and the relationship between this country and 
Japan, would be nonviable; it would not be workable any more if the 
rice resources and the trade resources of Southeast Asia went to a Com- 
munist country, unless Japan became Communist. 


Mr. Lacu: And on that point I might just mention that it would 
certainly be a definite addition to the economy of China as well as a 
prestige item for the Communist states if this vital area, even the Red 
River Delta itself, which is a rice-producing area, should fall finally into 
Communist hands. 


| 
Mr. Finer: You mean the adhesion, as it were, of the Japanese | 
economy and their technique and their engineers and the rest in rela- | 
tionship to the hinterland of China? 


Mr. Lacu: Precisely! 
Mr. Finer: They want it built up. Surely! 


Mr. GortscHaLk: You gentlemen may remember that, when Sena- 
tor Taft objected to our foreign policy under President Truman, the 
reply of Truman and others was that Indochina was vital to us econom- 
ically because of its rubber, its tin, its rice, its tungsten, its manganese, | 
and so forth. And at that time the argument of the pro-Truman people 
was that we have to stay in Indochina and that we have to give all the | 
support we can to the French and others in Indochina. Now I under- | 
stand that the technical developments in rubber have made it less im- | 
portant to us to maintain the rubber resources in Indochina. But strate- | 
gically, as you say, Finer, not only Japan but Siam, Burma, India, 

| 
} 
} 


Australia, New Zealand—this is the string of dominoes which I had in| 
mind. They may fall if Indochina falls. 


Mr. Finger: There is another domino in this little group of upstand-, 
ing two and three dots on the table, and that is that, with every acces- | 
sion to Communist strength in the Pacific and in the Far East, Soviet} 
Russia itself is more stable and serene about what it can do in the} 
West. It has this far-flung Eurasian territory. It has its anxieties in the} 
East. If it had flanked areas which ran interference for it, as it were, on} 
that side, it is all the more liable to be all the more arrogant and self-| 
confident to a degree which is frightening for the Western countries., 


Mr. Gortscuatk: But you must remember that this is an attitude: 
which is not generally shared abroad. The aggressiveness of Russia is 
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taken more for granted in this country than it is in places like England, 
France, or India. 


Mr. Finer: I have often thought about this question of its aggressive- 
ness. There is one thing, as it were, in actuality and another thing in 
potentiality. The Russian potential grows. If we look into the various 
plans, the development of its industry, and so forth, it grows, it de- 
velops. It is like the old idea of a “navy in being.” The navy is not in 
action, but it is in being; it has an intimidatory effect upon you. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: But this gets to be a theoretical discussion. Actual- 
ly, the policy of the United States, it seems to me, should be to decide 
where our vital interests are, I repeat, regardless of whether other 
powers are aggressive or nonaggressive about it. We have to decide 
whether this is where we fight if anybody comes in and if we can pos- 
sibly defend ourselves. 

Now I think that it is possible that Indochina is vital. The question 
which I would like to ask is, even though it is vital, can we defend it? 


Mk. Finer: I am no special military expert, but I think that we have 
a big enough army and that we have big enough armaments in order 
to be able to do that. 


Mr. Lacu: Is it possible to defend an area entirely by armaments? 
Though this question has been raised many times before, it needs to 
be considered carefully before we decide that it can be. The Commu- 
nists have shown their ability in many areas of the world to infiltrate; 
and I suspect that they have a lot of beginnings already started in many 
of the countries of Southeast Asia with which they will work. One 
need think only of the example of Malaya, where the British have been 
working since the end of the war to put down Communist uprisings; 
and in a way they have been effective about that. But should Indo- 
china fall, or even just northern Indochina fall, certainly the Com- 
munists throughout the Southeastern Asia area will be given a very 
vital lease on life. 


Mr. Finer: I would be inclined to an anagram: Wherever Commu- 
nist influence is operative, they are the points at which the counter- 
action from the West has to be operative. 

Mr. Gorrscuatk: But is it not conceivable to you gentlemen that the 


same amount of effort which was put into Korea—to my mind mistak- 
-enly—if put into Indochina would be sufficient to save an Indochina in 
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the way that Korea has been saved? That is to say, to keep a line about 
halfway across the peninsula beyond which each side will be in total 
control and able to prevent the other side from interfering? 


Mr. Finer: If that were put on the table, I would try to get this kind 
of arrangement: No withdrawal of troops from Laos, Cambodia, or 
Viet Nam. The withdrawal of troops is tantamount to a complete sur- 
render of the area. Therefore, one must make a north-south arrange- 
ment like that made in Korea. The Communists can keep their troops; 
the French and the Americans, together with any other country which 
would like to send contingents, would be there. The value of foreign 
troops in any area is infinitely superior when they are on the spot to 
having to bring them in from outside when fighting a losing battle. 


Mr. Lacu: And I should like to remind you that British troops have 
already been committed to a part of the area and that French troops 
have already been committed to a part of the area. 


Mr. Fryer: Particularly in Malaya, I may say, and with success; they 
have been quite successful. I want to add one other thing: If that were 
agreeable to the Vietminh forces, then I would have to take up the 
question—and I say it bluntly—of liquidating our commitments with 
the Chiang Kai-shek government and of seating Red China in the 
United Nations. I would make that one package. 


Mr. GortscHatk: It seems to me that issue is relatively unimportant. 
As to whether Red China is seated or is not seated gets people excited, 
because they think of it as a moral issue. I cannot see that it makes any 
essential strategic difference whether Red China is seated in the United 


Nations or whether Red China interferes with the United Nations from | 


the outside. 


Mr. Frner: No, I only thought that they were troublesome about 
Indochina; they would still be troublesome if they did not get what 
they thought they were entitled to in the United Nations, because they 
are a party to this treaty. They would be a party to the Indochinese 
treaty, so they have to be gratified. In spite of our moral objections and 


in spite of their reprehensibility, we have to consider now the future, | 


and I would have to condone some of the things which I detest in 
order to get a viable settlement. 


Mr. Lacn: We also have negotiations going on at Geneva. They have | 
been going on at Geneva for some months now. Gottschalk, do you | 
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expect anything serious to develop out of these negotiations? Do you 
think that we will get a truce of any sort within the foreseeable future? 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: I cannot answer that. It seems to me not incon- 
ceivable that out of the negotiations which are now going on between 
Mendés-France and Molotov at Geneva, which are not part of the Con- 
ference (out of the Conference I would expect very little), but out of 
these side conversations which are going on, it is conceivable that we 
might get a truce, such as the one which we have been indicating—a 
division of Indochina into north and south. If that were to come out of 
the Geneva conversations—the bipartisan conversations between Rus- 
sia and France—then it seems to me that Dien Bien Phu might well 
become a decisive battle of the war. But, on the other hand, if nothing 
comes out of it—and it is quite conceivable nothing will come out of 
it—then Dien Bien Phu, it seems to me, will be just one of the many 
thousands of battles which have had no major significance. 


Mr. Finer: We are brought back really to the American contribution, 
because the French are pretty well supine against their present forces, 
unless they have some assurance of help. And that raises the question, 
which I think is very serious for this country, of statements which are 
made without anybody backing them. This is not a good thing for the 
morale of the country; it is not a good thing as an educational process 
for the younger generation to say that we will not sign away other 
people into slavery, and then do nothing about it when two and a half 
million people within that same day pass from comparative freedom to 
a comparative dictatorial system. Or it is not a good thing to say that 
we are going to make an “agonizing reappraisal,” which hurts us, and 
do not do it; or say that we will have “massive retaliation,” and we do 
not even retaliate at all. What kind of a policy is that? 


Mr. Lacu: And I think another point which might be added along 
that line is that the French have bled and died, for quite a period in 
Indochina, in much the same way that the United States committed so 
many of its men to the war in Korea. In Korea we willingly negotiated 
a truce after a considerable fight. That is, we negotiated it under the 
United Nations. Now, in the case of Indochina, such a truce, it seems 
to me, might very well be a way out of the predicament, temporarily, 
at least. 

Mar. Fiver: Yes; a way out of it and, I think, a contribution to this 
question of peaceful coexistence. If we stop up the leak in the most 
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serious breach of our dunes, then we can be a little more peaceful and | 
serene over the next few years; and it may be that some of the changes | 
which Mr. Churchill has in mind, or other people have in mind, may | 
occur in the process of time. Certainly we cannot think of peaceful co- | 
existence really at a time when there is a serious danger of the disinte- | 
gration of our own position of power, which would make it impossible | 
for us to negotiate. | 

| 


Mr. GortscHaLk: You have to remember, Finer, that it is very com- 
mon, especially in our legislatures, to find the explanation of difficult | 
situations where we hold bad cards—as we do in this situation—in 
somebody’s being to blame. We have a tendency to think that it must 
have been a Truman, an Acheson, or a Hiss, or somebody of that kind, 
who upset the applecart and that otherwise we would have won. 

In this situation the realities have not yet sunk in upon many of our 
statesmen and politicians. It seems to me that they do not still under- 
stand that we have a situation here where we are practically obliged to 
accept unfavorable terms or else fight a war which is going to be ex- 
traordinarily costly and may not even succeed. 


Mr. Finer: Certainly. 


Mr. Lacu: Perhaps we should draw out of Asia completely and con- 
centrate our attention on Europe. 


Mr. GorrscHatk: I would feel badly about that if we withdrew from 
Asia completely, because, it seems to me, then we are giving up an 
important area of defense on our Pacific side, on the Pacific Coast. But 
I would feel worse if nobody had taken the trouble to estimate what 
our chances are of defending these areas which are important to us and 
committed troops to them merely because they were important, without 
ever having calculated whether there was any chance of those troops 
doing any good. 


Mr. Finer: We do know one thing—that in no part of the world, 
outside Soviet Russia itself{—and, I would say, even within it—has 
there been a massive Communist movement and a Communist govern- 
ment without the intervention of terror. That was within the Soviet 
Union itself, and it was in the form of armies which went out into 
now so-called “satellite countries.” Therefore, I would think, if we deal 
with the immediate position where we are threatened by arms, we have 
disintegrated a movement which could well overwhelm us. 
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Mr. Lacu: You think, then, Finer, that we should adopt the British 
position of trying to keep going with the Chinese Communists? 


Mr. Finer: I will not say because of my accent that we should adopt 
‘the British position. I would say, rather, adopt my position. We must 
do our best to live together with countries which have this immense 
power. I see the British point of view. You know it was the fearfulness 
of Admiral Strauss’s remarks about the hydrogen bomb which fright- 
ened Mr. Churchill. It was not a British estimate, but his own. The 
British are terribly vulnerable, and, having had a couple of hundred 
bombings with normal bombs, you know, I see their point of view. 


Mr. Lacu: But do not forget that we are also very vulnerable on 
our Pacific side. This is something the Europeans tend to forget. 


Mr. Finer: Certainly! 


Mr. GortscHaLk: Even assuming that the next war will be fought 
with conventional weapons—which I am rather inclined to believe, be- 
cause the threat of retaliation will cancel out the use of the atomic 
weapons on both sides—we still do not have a good strategic position in 
some of these Asiatic countries; and it would seem to me not prepos- 
terous for somebody to state that openly and to say that we ought to get 
out of Asia altogether. I am not sure that I know enough to make that 
suggestion, but I would like somebody who has information to canvass 
that situation soberly. 


Mr. Lacu: If I understand the sense of this correctly, we have de- 
cided that the United States since the end of World War II has experi- 
enced defeat in its China policy; signed a truce in Korea; and now 
faces the possibility of seeing Southeast Asia go to the Communists. 

I suppose that it is the sense of this group that we must have more 
courageous leadership; that we should have a truce but with no with- 
drawal of foreign armies. And I guess that we are divided on the ques- 
tion of whether Red China should or should not be admitted to the 
United Nations. To paraphrase Churchill, there are worse eventualities 
than a stalemate. 
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A most encouraging feature from our point of view has been our | 
intimate cooperation and consultation with the other Governments of 


: 


the Commonwealth. ... 

Although our Asian partners in the Commonwealth were not repre- 
sented at the conference we were able to keep in constant contact with 
them at every stage of our work. This also was quite invaluable to us 
because, in my view, there will never be any real security in South- 
East Asia without the good-will of the free Asian countries. 

If peace is once restored in Indo-China then I believe that these 
countries will be willing to take their part in supervising and guaran- 
teeing the Settlement. If so, there will be a good chance for that settle- 
ment to last. If also we succeed in negotiating some form of permanent 
South-East Asia Defense Organization it will not be fully effective 
without the understanding and support of the Colombo Powers. These 
thoughts have been much in my mind during the many discussions 
which I have had about South-East Asia over the last two and a half 
months. 

I have seen it suggested that the possibility of creating a united front 
of anti-Communist powers in South-East Asia has been in some way 
prejudiced or delayed by the attitude of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The facts are these. 

There is no dispute that on 13th April Her Majesty’s Government 
stated that they were ready to take part with the other countries prin- 
cipally concerned in an examination of the possibilities of establishing a 
collective defense in South-East Asia and the Western Pacific. This 
House was so informed. But the membership and the method were also 
important, and neither were then decided. Nor do I see how they could 
have been, since the French Government—whose views on the matter 
were clearly of importance—had still to be consulted. .. . In a reply to a 
supplementary question in this House on the same day, I said that the 
effective outcome of this examination of the possibility of establishing a 
collective defense would be greatly influenced by what happened at 
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Geneva. Neither then nor later was any criticism made to me about this 
reply. 

When, therefore, I learned that an initial gathering of a number of 
powers was to be held in Washington on 20th April it seemed to me 
that this fact must inevitably prejudge the question of membership at 
the outset and I thought it important not to do this. I said so, and the 
meeting was accordingly transformed into one of the powers concerned 
with the Korean conference. 

I think that I should add that at no time in these proceedings did this 
much over-publicised misunderstanding extend to our relations with 
the French Government who were, of course, deeply concerned and 
who have shown both in their public as well as in their private declara- 
tions a full understanding of our position. 

I hope that we shall be able to agree to an international guarantee of 
any settlement that may emerge at Geneva. I also hope that it will be 
possible to agree on some system of South-East Asia defense to guard 
against aggression. In other words, we could have a reciprocal arrange- 
ment in which both sides take part, such as Locarno. 

We should also have a defensive alliance such as NATO is in 
Europe, and—let me add—such as the existing Chinese-Soviet Treaty 
provides for the Far East so far as the Communist powers are con- 
cerned. That is the kind of plan that should develop. These two sys- 
tems, I admit, are quite different, but they need be in no way in- 
consistent. 
| My belief is that by refraining from any precipitate move towards 

‘the formation of a NATO system in South-East Asia, we have helped 
to create the necessary conditions in which both systems can possibly be 
brought into being. 

Here let me say something else. The idea of a pact for South-East 
Asia and the Pacific is really not a new one. It has been canvassed for 
“many years in the past by myself amongst others, and, I know, by other 
Right Honorable and Honorable Members of the House. It is quite 
‘wrong to suppose that it suddenly sprang into the light of day a few 
weeks ago, fully armed, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter. It really 
was not so. Its relevance to current events must not be exaggerated. It 
could be a future safeguard but it is not a present panacea... . 

Her Majesty’s Government have also been reproached in some unofh- 
cial quarters for their failure to support armed intervention to try to 
save Dien Bien Phu. 
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It is quite true that we were at no time willing to support such 
action, for three reasons which seemed to us to be good and still do. 
First, we were advised that air action alone could not have been effec- 
tive. Secondly, any such military intervention could have destroyed 
the chances of a settlement at Geneva; and thirdly, it might well have 
led to a general war in Asia. I should add that we have at no time 
been reproached by our French allies for our decision, in spite of the 
fact that the burden of it fell upon them. 

I now turn to the actual discussions on Indo-China at Geneva... . 
In a war without any clearly defined battlefronts we had first to seek 
ways of separating the opposing forces. For this we had to bring about, 
if we could do it at all, detailed military discussions. . 

The Communists argued that the French command should nego- 
tiate with the Viet Minh and with the so-called resistance movements 
in Laos and Cambodia . . . thereby implying that the fighting was of 
the same character in all three states. .. . After much discussion the con- 
ference accepted the proposal which the United Kingdom put forward 
on May 29th. This provided that military talks should begin with Viet 
Nam and left open the arrangements to be made later for Laos and 
Cambodia. 


| 
| 


Representatives of the commands of France and Viet Nam on the 


one hand, and Viet Minh on the other, accordingly met on June 2nd, 
and their discussions are still going on. I hope that they will soon sub- 


mit to the conference detailed recommendations for the separation of | 
the opposing forces in Viet Nam and for their concentration in clearly | 


defined areas. 


This was an important advance. It allowed the parties directly con- | 
cerned, for the first time since the conference began, to get to grips | 


with the practical problem of ending the fighting in Viet Nam. 


Thereafter we had two other main issues upon which to concentrate. | 
The first was the question of supervision for the whole of this fighting | 


and the second the cessation of hostilities in Laos and Cambodia. . . . 


The Communist delegation proposed an arrangement modelled on | 


that of Korea. This would have given the main responsibility to joint 
committees on which the two military commands would have been 


equally represented. They also proposed an International Commission — 


comprising representatives of India, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Paki- 
stan, but that commission would not have had any authority over the 
joint committees. ... 
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‘| To avoid deadlock, we thought that the International Commission 
‘T should have powers to arbitrate and powers to resolve the differences as 
“they arose. That, in turn, meant that we must have a genuinely im- 
partial commission, and it must be able to reach decisions by a majority 
vote. 

For that purpose the United Kingdom proposed the five Colombo 

Powers—Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia and Pakistan. That proposal 
| was supported by the United States and by France. 
_ But we could not get agreement on this difficult question of super- 
# vision nor was it possible for a long time to make any progress towards 
practical negotiations about the other two countries, Laos and Cam- 
bodia. . . . Repeated discussions in restricted session produced no 
results and were followed by three days of sterile and often acrimonious 
debate in plenary session from June 8th to 10th. 

On the last of these days I felt compelled to set out our differences in 
detail and to issue a warning that if they could not be resolved it would 
@ be the duty of the conference to admit its failure. 

' There followed an interval without formal discussions on Indo- 

China. Negotiations were resumed at the beginning of last week in a 
3 better atmosphere. The eventual outcome was the agreement reached 
{ by the conference on June 19th. This provided for meetings between 
f the military representatives of the two sides for Laos and Cambodia. 
| Their purpose is to bring about an armistice. ... Therefore the present 
i position is this: there are three sets of military discussions either pro- 
» ceeding or about to begin. One is for Viet Nam which has been going 
i on for about three weeks and the other two are for Laos and Cambodia. 
i All three have been asked to report to the conference at the latest by 
} July 10th. 

A further complication was the absence of normal diplomatic rela- 
tions between a number of the countries who were represented at the 
conference. That position is quite unique in my experience, and, I de- 
voutly trust, will never be repeated. Some one had to provide a channel 
of communication, even at the risk of being called a “Municheer,” and 
if no one had provided a channel of communication we should very 
soon have been completely stuck. That task fell to the chairmen, there 
was no other way of doing it. There is no doubt that one result of the 
conference has been an improvement in Anglo-Chinese relations. This 
has already had a number of consequences, of which the House is 
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aware.! I was glad of the opportunity to meet Mr. Chou En-Lai. The 
contacts between the two delegations in Geneva were undoubtedly of | 
value. 


I know there has been criticism of them in certain quarters, but in| 


my opinion, they have already proved of benefit to this country and a 
real contribution to peaceful co-existence, which is still our aim and 


object with every country. 

I have spoken about the Commonwealth. Throughout the conference 
we also had daily contacts with our United States and French allies. 
Our consultations were in fact continuous. For many weeks General 
Bedell Smith, whose distinguished military record and disinterested 


services to both our countries are highly valued by us all, was the | 


leader of the United States delegation. We worked closely together, and 
not even sensational rumours, of which there were one or two, ever 
affected, I am sure, our cooperation. 

As the committee knows, the Prime Minister and I will take advan- 
tage of this interval in the work at Geneva to accept the invitation of 
the President of the United States to visit Washington. We are very 


glad to be going again to discuss in freedom and frankness, as is our © 


custom, the many problems which we have to face together. . . . 


It should be clear to all that the hopes of agreement would be | 


jeopardised if active military operations in Indo-China were to be in- 


tensified while negotiations for an armistice are proceeding at Geneva. | 


If this reminder is needed, I hope that it may be heeded. 


If it is, then I think that there is a chance—I do not put it higher than | 
that—there is a chance that, with continued patience, these long and | 


difficult negotiations will produce an acceptable result. Any agreement 


reached must, of course, do more than simply bring the fighting to an | 
end, urgent though that is. It must pay regard to the wishes of the | 


peoples of Indo-China and to the legitimate rights of France. 

Such an agreement, if we can get it, will provide a basis upon which 
to build the security of South-East Asia. But it will do much more than 
that: It will greatly strengthen peace throughout the world. 

1 Sir Winston Churchill stated in the House of Commons on June 17, 1954: “Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Chinese Government have agreed that the Chinese Gov- 


ernment should send a Chargé d’Affaires to London having the same position and duties 
as the British Chargé d’Affaires in Peking.” 


